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THE UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

ITS GENERAL PLAN AND COURSE OF STUDY 



WILBUR S. JACKMAN 



Organization. — The University Elementary School is one of 
the three co-ordinate divisions of the School of Education. It 
seeks to provide proper educational facilities for children through 
the first ten years of school life, two of these, from four to six, 
being spent in the Kindergarten. 

Beginning v^ith the present year, a change in the general 
plan of organization is made, with a view to effacing, as far as 
possible, the distinct lines that usually separate the so-called 
grades one from another. To this end the entire school is 
organized into five Divisions, representing approximately two 
school years each. These are designated by letters from A to E, 
inclusive — A being the lowest, and E the highest. Each Division 
is organized into two Sections; the Sections represent approxi- 
mately the school years, and, beginning with the Kindergarten, 
they are numbered from i to 10, inclusive. For convenience in 
certain kinds of work, each Section is divided into two Classes, 
and each of these again into two Groups, the latter being num- 
bered consecutively, beginning with the Kindergarten, from I 
to XL. 

In each Division, as far as possible, the work is planned and 
the program is arranged so that a pupil may recite in either of 
the Sections, and in any of the Groups for which he may be best 
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fitted. The theory of the plan is that the school organization 
shall provide such a range of conditions that every pupil may be 
able to do his best in every subject; also, that it shall provide the 
easiest possible means by which he may advance himself through 
the school. 

The Faculty. — The work in each Division is arranged jointly, 
as far as possible, by two Critic-Teachers, each of whom is 
directly responsible for a Section. In the preparation of plans for 
the Divisions and Sections, the Critic-Teachers have the assist- 
ance of all the other members of the Faculty, including the 
teachers of special subjects, and of the teachers in the College 
of Education. 

Each teacher of a special subject is assigned to a Section, and 
is jointly responsible with the Critic-Teacher for the care and 
general instruction of the pupils in that particular unit. While 
it is necessary, in order to secure proper breadth and richness of 
subject-matter, to assign the instruction in some subjects to certain 
teachers, the school does not recognize ** special '' or " depart- 
mental teaching/' as this is commonly understood. The primary 
interest of every teacher in the school is in the "all-around'' 
instruction which every pupil needs, and the secondary interest 
is in that particular branch which it has fallen to his lot to teach. 
The teachers in the College very materially assist in the work of 
supervision, in the criticism of practice-teachers, and in actual 
class instruction. 

College students as assistants. — The University Elementary 
School is one of the Practice Schools in the School of Education. 
The curriculum of the College provides that each student who 
expects to graduate shall spend three quarters in observation and 
practice, most of which for elementary teachers shall be in the 
Elementary School. 

This provision, so necessary in the proper training of teachers, 
is often the source of serious concern on the part of patrons. 
This is needless for several reasons : First, those who are admitted 
to this practical part of their work are the equals, and generally 
above the average in scholastic attainment, of those found in the 
public schools. Second, they are required to spend at least two 
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quarters in the College in preparation for this work before 
beginning to teach. Third, their teaching is under the direct 
supervision and criticism of a special committee of the Faculty. 
Fourth, they are required before beginning to teach, to present 
satisfactory plans to the Critic-Teachers and the Principal. Fifth, 
they are required to meet the Critic-Teacher and the Principal, 
each, one hour a week for a discussion of their work. Sixth, each 
practice-teacher understands that his interests are to go far 
beyond the bit of subject-matter in a set of lessons. He is to 
consider the condition of the entire room, and he is expected to do 
the thing most needed. The standing injunction is that no 
practice-teacher is to leave a room any day without, in some way, 
having made it better by his being there. The practice-teachers, 
as a rule, are on the threshold of life's work, though many are 
experienced teachers. They are intelligent, enthusiastic, con- 
scientious, and anxious to make themselves useful. If under 
these conditions the practice work does not contribute directly to 
the efficiency of the school, the fault lies with those in charge, 
and not with the student-teacher. The school stands for the 
highest welfare of the pupils ; it necessarily pledges itself, there- 
fore, that practice work which does not minister distinctly to that 
end shall not be permitted. 

The term "practice-teaching,'' as descriptive of work in the 
school, is frequently misinterpreted. It is often conceived to 
mean that inexperienced, illy prepared, immature, and irrespon- 
sible students are turned loose with a group of pupils upon whom 
they aimlessly try one vagary after another in the hope that 
eventually some bit of method may be found which will fit the 
case. On the contrary, it is carefully supervised, and it is 
planned wnth a definite purpose which is threefold in character. 
First, it furnishes the student-teachers with a direct means of 
studying vital educational problems ; second, it gives them oppor- 
tunity of testing the means by which educational principles may 
be applied in the schoolroom; third, it furnishes the University 
Elementary School with assistance in the classrooms, in the work- 
rooms, in the garden, and on the field trips, of which it is most 
happy to avail itself. It is the aim to enlist the student-teachers 
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in the life, in all its completeness, of the entire social body of the 
school. They are given a variety of responsibilities through 
which they become one with the school in its aims and methods. 

That the work of these teachers assumes the nature of experi- 
mentation is wholly true ; in this respect it merely participates in 
the spirit which marks the character of all the work in the school. 
Life itself is nothing but experimentation, and no school is worth 
a moment's attention of any intelligent person that pursues any 
other plan. This means, only, that every teacher is expected 
to watch narrowly every exercise and every mood of the pupil, 
that tomorrow the school may be made better than it is today. 
This does not mean the dissipation of effort and the reign of 
unreason; it means organization and continual growth. 

The course of study, — The course of study is organized with 
a view to stimulating and directing the creative impulses of the 
pupils. It is through creative activity that the pupil grows intel- 
lectually and morally, and the general aim of the instruction is to 
enlist the personality of each one in the common life and interests 
of the whole school. The highest purpose of education is the 
development of a responsible human being; the school therefore 
endeavors to place upon each pupil genuine* responsibility, and to 
train him as to his duty in meeting it. 

It is still an open question in the minds of many people as to 
whether a school organized on such broad and general lines can 
accomplish as much on the technical side of training as may seem 
desirable during the early years. This is difficult to answer for 
those who are unfamiliar with the methods employed, and who 
are accustomed to measure the results in the arbitrary terms that 
are generally used in placing values upon children's work. The 
cardinal principle of the school is scarcely more than a truism: 
The development of skill is proportional to the intensity of the 
motive demanding its use. This does not mean that two indi- 
viduals under an equally strong motive will develop equal skill in 
any given direction ; it means that the skill which each is capable 
of developing will be proportional to the intensity of his motive. 
Under this idea, the school has just two functions: first, to deal 
with motives helping to define, strengthen, and establish them; 
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and, second, to aid the pupils in every reasonable way to realize 
them. 

Motives are induced as the pupils become participants in the 
Hfe of the school and home. Even the youngest, the weakest, the 
most wayward soon find that they can contribute something of 
value to the whole. This discovery becomes the starting-point 
(there can be no other) for genuine citizenship in the school. 
The school, then, becomes an organized means whereby the pupils 
are made participants in community life, and it is but natural and 
inevitable, therefore, that we should find in it the roots of all the 
social and industrial activities, and the consequent civic duties 
that devolve upon society at large. The breadth of interest thus 
involved makes a demand for a range of subject-matter, a variety 
of method, and scientific skill in instruction that were unknown a 
generation or two ago. Every curriculum prepared for such a 
school, therefore, appears to be hopelessly overloaded, and correct 
interpretation of it is impossible for anyone not familiar with the 
underlying principles. A curriculum is an analytical description 
of the whole life which the pupil lives. The value of the school 
and the teaching is determined wholly by the quality of the life 
which it enables the pupil to live. This can never be set forth in 
print, but it is constantly measured by the influence of the pupils 
and the school, in the home, and in society. 

In a word, the school seeks the development in the pupil of 
such skill in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, and 
the various forms of hand and art work as he may find need for at 
any particular stage of his living. It tries to do no more ; it makes 
no concessions to empty drill in response to traditional demands 
that pupils must know certain set forms for their own sake. 

The school is committed to the proposition that life should 
be pleasant, and, therefore, it believes that the children should be 
completely happy in their work. It has no sympathy whatever 
with that soured philosophy which sets the highest educational 
values upon the performance of disagreeable or unmeaning tasks. 
It believes, first of all, in the physical welfare and nurture of the 
children; it believes in recreation and in play. It does not, 
however, believe that play can take the place of work, nor that the 
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children would have it so, when the latter leads to some end that 
they can understand. It believes, in general, that children should 
have less play time rather than more, and more work of the right 
kind; and, finally, that all the activities of children and youth 
should be productive in terms of utility and art. 

It follows that the school relies very much for its success 
upon the sympathy and active co-operation of the home. It aims 
to provide each pupil with a full day of genuine work ; and while 
there are some aspects of study that can be carried on outside of 
school, as a rule, the teachers do not expect the pupils to carry 
tasks home to be wrought out by themselves or their parents, any 
more than would a blacksmith be expected to carry to the fire- 
side his work of the day. The parents can do much more for their 
children in other ways than they can by merely working out the 
details of a particular lesson. They should visit the school and 
take counsel with the teachers. They should watch narrowly the 
bearing of their children, noting signs of improvement or 
deterioration. They should plan work about the home that the 
school may assist in doing, and in every possible way interest 
themselves in what the school is trying to do through the pupils. 
In short, the school and the home have a common problem — the 
nurture and education of childhood and youth. Each has its 
special function, and neither can usurp that of the other; but 
both, organized together as one directive educational force, must 
work toward the common end. 

The Held trip and excursion. — From the nature of the work 
attempted, it will be seen that both teachers and parents must 
make rather unusual efforts to enable the pupils to gather first- 
hand information as to subject-matter. This has led to the 
development of the " Field Trip '' or " Excursion " as a necessary 
and permanent means of study. This feature of the school life is 
not well understood by many patrons, and it is the source of more 
or less uneasiness to all^ the teachers included. Such feeling 
results, however, in careful precautions, so that, thus far, in a 
record of sixteen years, during which thousands of children 
have been transported by rail and boat, no accident has occurred. 
This is due to several things: First, the pupils, to a remarkable 
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degree, are able to take care of themselves; almost every one 
underestimates this ability. Second, the pupils are organized into 
groups, when necessary, and these are placed in immediate charge 
of older pupils or student-teachers or assistants. Third, many 
members of the Faculty have had long experience in conducting 
field trips, and they know how to plan them. Fourth, the teachers 
always insist that the officers of the railroads shall strictly enforce 
all rules relating to platforms, etc. Fifth, the trips are planned 
for a definite end, and the pupils are usually so intent upon what 
they are to study that the tendency to carelessness and mischief 
is minimized. 

It seems needless, almost preposterous, that in this day, and 
especially in a center of activity, physical and mental, like Chi- 
cago, one should make an argument in favor of field trips. 
Everyone must know how much more vivid impressions are when 
they are received directly from the thing itself which is being 
studied, than they are when transmitted by any other means. It is 
simply ridiculous to keep children confined in a schoolroom learn- 
ing about a world while they must live in it. 

The schools of Chicago are particularly favored in their 
environment. Beginning with the sand dunes on the lake east of 
the city, a semicircle with a radius of an hour's ride stretches 
around a hundred miles and again touches the lakeshore on the 
north. This semicircular belt includes a region of unusual inter- 
est. The remarkable phenomena of the building and shifting 
dunes, with the peculiar life-forms, can be duplicated in but com- 
paratively few places on the globe. The beach, the lagoons, and 
the marshes tell in vivid pictures how land forms and soils are 
made and changed. The low timbered ridges, the shallow valleys, 
the course of the crooked streams, the scratched and furrowed 
rocks, the quarries and beds of clay and gravel, all tell of epochs 
in world-history that are of absorbing interest. The various rural 
industries — farming, stock-raising, dairying, and gardening — 
are well represented. Cityward the field of study is equally inter- 
esting. On a trip by boat up the Chicago River the children are 
brought into touch with trade and industrial ganglia that through 
the nerves of commerce reach remote regions of the earth. The 
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great manufacturing plants, the huge warehouses and retail stores 
which handle every conceivable necessity and luxury in human 
life, are subject-matter for lessons of the most practical kind; 
these have no real substitutes in books or pictures. The School 
finds, too, almost without exception, that those in control of these 
great centers of interest are more than willing to open their doors 
to the pupils and teachers, and to place intelligent guides at their 
disposal. 

Since the field work enters so largely into the life of the 
school, it is necessary that all the pupils should participate in it, 
and the parents are always cordially invited to accompany the 
school, when they can find it convenient to do so. 

Pupils may be excused from an occasional trip on the ground 
of some temporary disability; but no general excuse will be 
granted to anyone, and parents are asked especially to note this 
provision before registering their children. 

The Parents' Association, — This organization is composed of 
the patrons and others who are interested in educational problems. 
It offers definite means for concentrating the influence of the 
home and school upon whatever features of either may seem to be 
worthy of study. It is operated largely through two committees 
— Home and Education — which hold monthly meetings with 
the teachers of the different Sections. There is also a general 
monthly meeting for the consideration of selected questions. In 
order to get into still closer touch with the school, it is proposed 
for the ensuing year that representatives of the committees be 
present at the weekly Faculty meetings. The value of this 
co-operation cannot be overestimated. Nothing else does so 
much to break down the traditional barriers of one kind or 
another which in the past have existed between the parent and 
teacher, to the detriment of the children. It is most earnestly 
hoped that every parent will become an active member in this 
association at the time the pupils are registered. 

Morning exercises, — The morning program embodies on four 
days in the week the "Morning Exercises." The entire school 
assembles for about twenty minutes for songs, the reading of a bit 
of good literature, dramatics by the pupils, descriptions of field 
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trips, and other matters which serve to interest the children and 
teachers as a whole. There is no influence in the school that 
does more to bind it up in unity of spirit, good feeling and action. 
The various needs of the school are under frequent consideration, 
and ways and means are planned by the pupils for meeting them. 
An effort is made to keep the exercises as simple, childlike, and 
informal as possible, in order to beget sincerity of thought and 
ease and naturalness of expression. It is here that the life of the 
school is most truly reflected. Anyone is at liberty — indeed, he 
is urged — to bring up any point that may need attention, and in 
the long run these exercises wield a most potent influence for 
good, and do much to give real meaning to the watchword of the 
school — Responsibility. 

Faculty meetings, — The Faculty of the University Element- 
ary School is organized as a compact student body for the sole 
purpose of studying the needs of the school. Meetings are held 
regularly once a week, and in the course of the year there is 
scarcely an aspect of educational work, so far as it is represented 
in this school, that is not passed in review. The ordinary routine 
is handled very largely through committees ; the main part of the 
meeting is given over to a discussion of educational principles 
that are involved in the work of each teacher. The discussion is 
usually informal, and is frequently based upon an outline of points 
prepared by one or more members. These meetings are the 
clearing-house of the school ; it is through them that each teacher 
gets into closer touch with matters that lie beyond the range of 
her actual class work. They furnish new points of view which call 
for constant revision of opinion. The real purpose of the meet- 
ings is not to settle educational questions, but to keep them per- 
petually open, so that new adjustments to changing conditions 
may be made as frictionless as the processes of growth. 

The use of books. — There is a general impression that in a 
school which gives so much of its time to the study of nature, art, 
and the handcrafts, there must be a corresponding neglect of 
books, and therefore the literary side of life must suffer. The 
contrary is true. Everything that the pupil sees or does tends to 
drive him to books for help, as he would go to a teacher. The 
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school therefore makes constant use of the large and well-selected 
library, and it also requires the pupils to provide themselves with 
a few standard textbooks. The natural stimulus toward reading 
is much stronger than it is in a school where the pupils have less 
contact with things. Literary taste is developed, not only through 
the use of good books, but also through self-criticism of the 
pupil's own written work. 

Books are supplemented by thousands of pictures and hun- 
dreds of lantern slides which cover almost every field of interest 
comprehended in the pupil's life. 

The museum and collections. — The school grows through 
the study and criticism of its own work. To afford better oppor- 
tunity for this, the pupils are required to place in the museum, 
for the purpose of study, the various articles of handwork that 
they have completed in any quarter, and these, properly labeled, 
are to remain there in the custody of the school during the next 
ensuing quarter. The museum is also made the center of appro- 
priate working collections gathered on field trips and otherwise, 
just as the library is the center of interest in books. It is not 
the chief aim to fill the museum with the unusual, the rare, or the 
curious, but rather to make it an illustrative adjunct in a simple 
way, to the common things that are studied. 

It contains also a large number of mounted specimens, both 
dry and wet, which illustrate the chief topics in human physiology, 
zoology, botany, geology, and mineralogy. A representative set 
of birdskins has been added recently through the kindness of 
Mr. Elliot Blackwelder. These are very useful as an aid in the 
identification of the birds in the vicinity. It is proposed to add to 
the collections such living forms of animals and plants as may 
be cared for properly in the garden. A hive of bees has been 
installed there in an open observatory hive for convenience in 
study. The work in history and the arts is supplemented by well- 
chosen selections showing something of the industrial and artistic 
development of the race. 

The school garden. — By a wise provision of the founder, a 
plot of ground embracing one and a quarter acres has been per- 
manently set aside for a garden. Fortunately, the area selected is 
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already beautifully planted with lilac hedges and other shrubs, and 
also with many elms now well grown. A sufficiently open area lies 
at one end of the grounds to meet the demands for a vegetable and 
flower garden. This also contains a rose-bed. The garden is used 
to enable the pupils to test the soil with a view to determining how 
much a plot of ground will produce of a given kind of plant, and 
to afford them an opportunity to study the habits of plants. Dur- 
ing the year the pupils have shown much personal interest in 
taking care of the garden and the grounds in general. Several 
beds of tulips have added materially to the appearance of the 
early spring landscape. 

In one part of the garden the planting of the shrubs has 
formed a natural setting for an open air stage. This faces a 
grassy slope which accommodates an audience thus adapting the 
place in a charming manner to outdoor dramatics. This place 
will be used during the summer by Ben Greet and his players in 
presenting Shakespeare. 

Laboratories and workrooms. — The aim is to make the build- 
ing as convenient as possible for the purposes of work. There are 
no desks or chairs fastened to the floor, thus making it easy to 
clear the room or modify the seating in any way that may seem 
desirable. The desks are of special pattern, designed with level 
or table tops. They and the chairs are adjustable. Rooms are 
set apart for laboratories, for woodwork, clay-modeling, casting 
in plaster, textiles, cooking, metal-work, printing, and book- 
binding. 

In the latter years of the course it is intended to permit the 
pupils to make some choice in handwork with a view to specializa- 
tion. In some of the departments mentioned, therefore, the 
equipment is designed to meet at present the demands of small 
groups of pupils; in others, such as woodworking and clay- 
modeling, the equipment is sufficient for use of twenty or thirty 
pupils at one time. 

A large camera obscura has just been placed upon the top of 
the central tower. This throws a six-foot picture of the sur- 
rounding landscape for a radius of several miles with all its mov- 
ing objects upon a stage in a dark room underneath. It is used in 
the study of Geography, Nature-study and Art. 
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Civics and the social life. — When the lives of children are 
filled with useful work, relieved by proper opportunities for 
recreation and play, government becomes an astonishingly simple 
matter. The quality of life, as it manifests itself naturally in the 
conduct of the pupils, is the highest and final test as to the worth 
of this school to the individual. It is generally understood 
among the pupils that no one can enjoy the privilege of promot- 
ing himself if, in so doing, he would leave an unworthy record 
behind. Promotion under any other condition is self-contradictory. 
This record is not summed up in arbitrary marks set down 
by the teacher, but it is recognized by the same manifesta- 
tions that distinguish character in every walk of life. The 
school realizes the utter futility of trying to teach anyone any- 
thing when he is not in a happy frame of mind. No effort is 
spared, therefore, to establish conditions that are conducive to 
good nature. As a result, we have a school where it seems as 
though everyone is not only doing his best for the general good, 
but he is in a state of mind which enables him to receive the best 
that the school can give. 

The emphasis is not placed upon textbooks nor upon subjects 
of study as ends. It is placed upon Quality of Life as this 
expresses itself in good taste, helpfulness, gentleness of spirit, 
sensitiveness to the rights of others, initiative, fidelity to con- 
viction, and trustworthiness, all of which are so necessary in the 
realization of democratic ideals. It is then possible to reduce the 
mere machinery of government to a minimum, and to conserve 
the time and energy of the entire school for the highest ends. 



